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You can eliminate costly book-purchasing problems by ordering 
all of your books from us. We are the California depository for 
the major educational publishers listed below and can also offer 
prompt service and attractive discounts on the library books of all 
publishers. In our warehouses we maintain a stock of books of 
all types that is the largest and most complete on the Pacific Coast. 
Our many years of experience in the school and library field have 
given us the background to anticipate your needs and to help solve 
any book-purchasing problems. 


DEPOSITORY PUBLISHERS 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
CHARLES A. BENNETT CO. 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
CONTINENTAL PRESS 

THE FIDELER CO. 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
GLOBE BOOK CO. 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
MACMILLAN CO. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, INC. 
ODYSSEY PRESS 
PERSONNEL PRESS, INC. 
THE READING HOUSE 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. 

H. M. ROWE CO. 

WILLIAM H. SADLIER 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
SILVER BURDETT CO. 

L. W. SINGER CO. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SYSTEMS RESEARCH BUREAU 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
WORLD BOOK CO. 
ZANER-BLOSER CO. 


Trade, library and prebound books of all publishers also available 


Order All Your Books From 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


560 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


367 S. Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


FOUR EXTRA INDEXES (Vol. 20) furnished with each set for 
classrooms. No added cost. Index locates 31,000 items. This 
colorful, friendly, up-to-date set develops a readiness for all 
reference sets. Send for Character Education Guide. 


ALEXANDER J]. STODDARD says in foreword: 


{ “The Book of Knowledge makes the pursuit of learning a pleasant 
task . . . open a volume at almost any point and the pages that 
lie before you are so appealing.that you immediately begin to read.” 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Ten volumes. Index of 15,000 entries. Covers all areas of 
Science and Industry. A versatile assistant to science teachers. 
Invaluable vocationally to students. A galaxy of top contribu- 
tors. New articles galore. Richly illustrated. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


TWO EXTRA INDEXES (Vol. 15) with each set. No added cost. 
3 sets in 1 — Group 1 — Science. Group 2 — Social Studies. 
Group 3 — Art, Biography, Leisure Time Activities. Stretches 
budget. Shortcuts fact finding. 800 study outlines with cross 
references. 12,357 pictures. 23,813 subjects. 58,016 index 
reference. Ask for descriptive folder. New edition ready. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 


Seven beautiful volumes, each a masterpiece. 80 countries — 
The world in color — native dress, habits, customs, climate, late 
facts, etc. Leads to better understanding of other lands and 
peoples. 


The Book of Knowledge and Lands and Peoples 
also available in French. 


For Money Saving Offer to Schools 
And Libraries, Phone or write 
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STANDARDS? 





YES!! 


Cecil D. Hardesty 
Superintendent of Schools, San Diego County 
President, California Association of School Administrators 


The library is the heart of the school 
program. Children come to school to 
learn to read. They do read; and 
mostly they read books. Young peo- 
ple seek information. They find it,— 
much of it in books. 

The teacher, the classroom, supplies 
and equipment, the community about 
the school, group processes, and a 
multiplicity of other forces are a part 
of the educational structure. The li- 
brary service, — books, good books, 
more books,—remains with the teacher 
as indispensable in a good school. 
School teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, school trustees, parent-teach- 
er associations, citizens groups and 
others are all aware of the need for 
books—and in a vague sort of way ac- 
cept the need for the library as a 
source of reading material. 


But how much? How many? What? 
Who knows how many books a pupil 
needs? and which books? Who knows 
how many books a teacher needs? 
and which books? How many books 
and which ones do fifty pupils need? 
Five hundred pupils? Five thousand? 

How large a library,—how many 
books, — can one librarian manage? 
How many pupils at what age level 
can one librarian serve? When does 
a librarian need a clerical assistant? 

When should a school have its own 
library? When should it be a part 
of a library system which serves other 
schools? How many schools should 
be served by a single system, and when 
should a large library system be divid- 
ed into two or more separate services? 
To what extent do geography and 
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distance help answer the last ques- 
tion? 

Library service must be defined. 
Standards for service need to be stated. 
Secondary schools generally provide 
textbooks, reinforced by supplemen- 
tary texts left in the classroom. Fre- 
quently the library sends a cart with 
books for use during a period. The 
library reading room furnishes an ad- 
ditional important opportunity to 
secure material. Some elementary 
schools provide this sort of service; 
but most depend on texts, supplemen- 
tary texts and a reading table or shelf 
with books rotated from a central li- 
brary service which serves a number 
of schools. A weekly or otherwise 
scheduled delivery service cares for 
exchange of books between library 
and classroom. 


Standards are needed to guide school 
administrators and school boards in 
deciding how many books will be 
needed for a given number of pupils. 
Related questions of separate or a cen- 


tral library system have to be answer- 
ed. 


Trained librarians are an economy. 
Teacher training and experience are 
helpful to a librarian but there is no 
substitute in preparation for specific 
training for library work. The need 
for a pleasing personality in this work 
is evident. The library service is not 
something for a classroom teacher to 
run with her left hand in her spare 
time. And a trained librarian can use 
her time efficiently only if assisted by 
competent clerical personnel. Again, 
there is need for standards on the 











amount of personnel needed to pro- 
vide a desirable quality of school li- 
brary service to a given number of 
pupils and teachers. Perhaps this is 
too complex a problem to answer with 
a formula. Maybe the answer is to 
describe a variety of library organiza- 
tions which are providing various 
kinds and qualities of service. For 
example: 


Elementary District A has 4 ele- 
mentary schools with 2,200 pupils. 
The district has a supervising li- 
brarian and catalog clerk. Each 
school has a full time librarian 
and a full time library clerk. Each 
school has approximately 10,000 
books in the library exclusive of 
state texts and supplementary 
texts. The annual library budget 
is $50,000. 


Elementary District B has 6 ele- 
mentary schools with 2,400 pupils. 
The district has a central library 
with a full time librarian. Teach- 
ers go to the library to check out 
books and return them when nec- 
essary. The annual library budget 
is $10,000. 


Elementary District C has 6 ele- 
mentary schools and 2,500 pupils. 
The district is a member of a 
county school library service. A 
county truck visits each school on 
a weekly schedule — picking up 
books and delivering books to 
each teacher who has sent in a 
request for books. The annual 
cost to the district is $7,600. 


Whatever the approach, persons re- 
sponsible for school budgets need 
guides in determining amounts to be 
spent for school library books and 
school library personnel. It is im- 


portant, regardless of plan of opera- 
tion followed, that sufficient funds be 
appropriated for library use to pro- 
vide truly adequate service. 
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Each school system has to face the 
problem of providing building space. 
With state supported austerity build- 
ing programs, many rapidly growing, 
low wealth school districts find it im- 
possible to provide libraries in elemen- 
tary schools. They provide instead 
the classroom library table and book- 
shelf supplied by a central library 
service. Where deliveries are sched- 
uled on a regular basis to classrooms 
from an adequate central supply, such 
a system can provide an entirely ac- 
ceptable program. Even so, the cen- 
tral library must be housed. Make- 
shift, cramped quarters are likely to 
be reflected in the service. Standards 
are needed—for book storage, book 
repair space, work rooms, library of- 
fice, receiving and shipping, teacher 
reading room, etc. In this area, fairly 
specific standards are easier to present 
than for service. The number of books 
per foot of shelf space, and the num- 
ber of square feet of floor space re- 
quired for certain activities are fairly 
easy to measure objectively. At the 
same time, diagrams or drawings from 
successful practice will prove helpful. 


The question of whether to have a 
separate library for each school, or 
to have a library system, is perplexing. 
Where there is agreement on a sys- 
tem, what are the criteria which should 
determine whether a particular school 
district should have its own system or 
should be a part of a county school li- 
brary service? Acceptable housing, 
competent personnel, and guarantee of 
an adequate annual budget for pur- 
chase and repair of books would seem 
to be minimum criteria for authoriz- 
ing an individual district to withdraw 
from a county service. But, here we 
are again back to standards. What is 
adequate housing? How much per- 
sonnel is required? And, how much 
money is needed to provide enough 
good books for classroom use? 



































STANDARDS—A CHALLENGE! 


Maurine Hardin and Helen Iredell 
Co-Chairmen, Standards Conmnittee 


STANDARDS FOR CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of all school librarians? 
Lisrarirs should protect the librarian In 1949, these were questions of 
from clerical involvements in order paramount importance as an effort was 
to provide time for the guidance of | made in the SCHOOL LIBRARY AS- 
our youth, to allow the librarian ttme SOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA to 
to assist teachers and student teachers — establish a committee to develop stand- 
who will direct our young people ards. In addition to heavy schedules 
toward useful lives in a free society. during the school day, committee 

The education of our youth should members gave freely of their own 
provide the opportunity for each child — time, sending questionnaires, gathering 
to make full use of his potential re- data, tabulating, evaluating, sending 
sources. He must be able to think revised charts for further criticism 
rationally, express himself clearly, un- and suggestion. Finally, these stand- 
derstand the contribution he is to ards, still tentative, are herewith sub- 
make in a democratic society through mitted to the membership, and to the 
good citizenship, realize respect for Superintendent of Public Insruction 
himself and others, pursue with credit for endorsement. 


the vocation he chooses and the leisure Fellow School Librarian, will you 
he creates. spare a minute to drop a line to one of 
STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES: the chairmen? Send your approval if 
How can we meet this chal- vou feel it, or your constructive criti- 
lenge? cism. They are entitled to know your 
How clear cut can we make reaction and to have your assistance 
these standards? How far shall in putting YOUR STANDARDS in- 
they go? to practice. Let us examine these 
Is is a risk to establish only standards, discuss them with adminis- 
minimum essentials? trators, with each other, and be ready 
How can we provide standards to contribute to the revision scheduled 

that truly represent the thinking for next year. 

* * * * * 


NorTHERN SECTION, CoMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
Chairman. Maurine Hardin. Technical High School, 1500 D. St., Antioch. 
Elementary. "lize Butler. Oakland Public Schools, Oakland. 
Junior High. Elsie Gates. Franklin High School, 30 N. Gertrude St., Stockton. 
Senior High. DeVore Watt. Albany High School., 603 Key Route Blvd., Albany 6. 
Junior College. Edla Walter. San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo. 


SOUTHERN Section, CoMMitreE ON STANDARDS 

Chairman. Helen Iredell. Woodrow Wilson High School, 10th and Ximeno, Long Beach 4. 
Elementary. Gompers Elementary School, 5206 N. Briercrest Ave., Long Beach. 
Junior High. Margaret Glassey. Emerson Junior High School, 1650 Selby Ave., 

Los Angeles 24. 
Senior High. Marjorie Schramling. Los Angeles High School, 4600 Olympic Blvd., 

Los Angeles 19. 
Junior College. Ruth Bradley. Santa Ana College, 1530 W. 17th St., Santa Ana. 
County Schools. Edna Ziebold. School Library Service, San Diego County Schools, 
209 Civic Center, San Diego 1. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Minimum TENTATIVE STANDARDS 


PERSONNEL 
Factors Controlling Size of Staff 
1. Type of service. 
2. School enrollment and the size of 
the faculty. 
Arrangement of the room or rooms. 
Hours the library is open. 
Regardless of the individual organ- 
ization, there is a minimum num- 
ber of personnel necessary for ade- 
quate service. 
Personnel Chart 
Enrollment 


w 


am + 


Clerk 


Librarian 


500 l 1 (one day 

a month) 
700 | 1 (one day 
in two wks. ) 
1000 l 1 (one day 

a week) 

Cataloging 

Centralized cataloging is recom- 


mended. A full time clerk should be 
assigned if the librarian does the cata- 
loging. 
Status of the Librarian 

“Librarian” refers to a professional- 
ly trained librarian who has qualified 
for the California State credential in 
Librarianship. 


BUDGET 

Library book budgets should be set 
up to provide for individual differ- 
ences and to meet the needs of an ex- 
panding curriculum. Audio-visual ma- 
terials, binding and supplies, textbooks, 
maps, should be purchased from sepa- 
rate accounts. 

This annual budget should not be 
applied to payment of salaries or pur- 
chase of equipment. 

In establishing new libraries, an ini- 
tial book budget to provide two li- 
brary books per pupil plus an encyclo- 
pedia, is necessary for an effective ba- 
sic collection. This basic collection 


should be purchased as an initial capi- 
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tal outlay. 

In maintaining an established library 
collection, an annual budget should 
be set up to provide for the replace- 
ment of discards and losses and for 
the purchase of additional titles and 
duplicates in terms of the curriculum 
needs of each school. 

This maintenance budget also should 
provide for an orderly program of re- 
placement of encyclopedias, atlases 
and other expensive reference tools 
which tend to become obsolete. En- 
cyclopedias are usually replaced at in- 
tervals of three to five years. 

The generally recommended an- 
nual, minimum maintenance budget is 
$1.50 per pupil enrolled. (A.L.A., 
C.L.A. standards). 

The budget should be large enough 
to maintain a minimum collection of 
five library books per child enrolled 
in schools with kindergarten through 
six grades and seven books per child as 
a minimum collection for schools with 
kindergarten through eight grades. 

Although the state code requires an 
expenditure of a minimum of $.30 per 
A.D.A., this provision is inadequate in 
terms of present costs and functional 
needs for library books, pamphlets 
and magazines. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


Elementary libraries should be main- 
tained as teaching, reference or read- 
ing laboratories. Collections of books 
may also be charged for a limited 
length of time to teachers for class- 
room use. Libraries which extend 
their service and circulate books for 
home use or classroom use need a larg- 
er collection than those which do not. 

Since some elementary libraries are 
established to serve schools from kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade and oth- 
ers, from kindergarten through eighth 












grade, the standards for supplying ma- 
terials of instruction differ. 
Kgn.—6 Kgn.—8 
(per enrollment) 


Books (minimum) ..... 5 Z 
PEPiOdiGalsS: é5 ic scdsecs 5 15 
a - 1 
Encyclopedias ........ 2 3 
SC a ee 1 1 
PROD ss oy Sieiny greece aloe 1 ] 
HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 
Location 


The library should be centrally lo- 
cated, accessible to both primary and 
intermediate classes, on the ground 
floor, and away from noise of shops 
and playground. 

There should be outside exposure 
on at least two sides and preferably 
three. 

Separate outside and inside entrances 
are desirable. 

Arrangement 

There should be a reading room and 
a combined office and workroom with 
a glass wall between them. 


Reading Room—Physical Features 
SIZE. 25 or 30 square feet per read- 
er; 1200 square feet minimum. 
SHAPE. A square room is preferred 
for more convenient arrangement of 
equipment and for better supervision. 
SEATING CAPACITY. Minimum 
seating capacity of 46. (Provides for 
the largest class plus a few individual 
pupils. ) 

VENTILATION. Windows and 
heating unit so placed that they do 
not reduce the wall space for shelv- 
ing. 

LIGHTING. Natural light from 
north and east if possible. Windows 
equipped with venetian blinds, outside 
louvers or opaque glass to meet the 


latest engineering standards. Provide 
adequate artificial lighting. 
ELECTRICAL OUTLETS. Provide 


MINIMUM TENTATIVE STANDARDS 
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electrical outlets on all four walls. 
CEILING. Acoustic tile. 

FLOORS. Linoleum, rubber tile or 
other noise-deadening material. 
COLOR. Use colors that are light 
and attractive to children. Color 
scheme should be determined in re- 
lation to the outside exposure and the 
nature of the artificial lighting. 


Reading Room— 
Furniture and Equipment 
Specifications to meet those of rec- 
ognized library furniture manufactur- 
ers. 
FURNITURE. Tables of both 25” 
and 27” height (5’x3’ preferred); 
chairs both 14” and 16” height; charg- 
ing desk and desk chair; book truck; 
standard, expandable card catalog and 
file; magazine rack; dictionary stand. 
SHELVING. Free standing, section- 
al adjustable shelving not to exceed 
5’ 2” in height, 8-10” in depth. Spe- 
cial sections should be provided for 
picture books, reference books, and 
books for primary grades. 
Office and Workroom— 
Physical Features 


SIZE. 10°x12’ clear work space. 
VENTILATION. One window at 
least. Heat should be provided. 


LIGHTING. Good light, both natu- 
ral and artificial. 

ELECTRICAL OUTLETS. Provide 
electrical outlets at work centers. 
Office and Workroom— 
Furniture and Equipment 
FURNITURE. Desk, 
chairs. 

EQUIPMENT. Adjustable shelving; 
cupboards; coat locker; sink with hot 
and cold running water; map case, 
poster file; telephones (building phone 
essential, outside phone if possible); 
paper cutter; typewriter with library 
keyboard; portable stand and chair; 
bulletin board. 


work table; 
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Minimum TENTATIVE 


PERSONNEL 

Factors controlling size of staff. 

1. Number of teachers and pupils to be 

served. 

. Nature of the service required. 

3. Amount and nature of organization- 
al work (extent to which catalog- 
ing, ordering, processing of books 
is done by central agency outside 
school. ) 

4. Library attendance and circulation 

(not enrollment.) 

. Type of school (academic, tech- 

nical, experimental.) 

6. Size of book collection. 

. Housing of library (one room or 

more, rooms adjacent or separated. ) 

8. Philosophy of school program: Use 
of books and libraries in school 
program; Amount of library work 
involved in school assignments; Pro- 
gram of library instruction to the 
school in general and to library 
student assistants. 

Personnel Chart 


Enrollment — Librarians Clerk 
200 1 ', time 
(1 librarian can serve 2 schools up 
to 500 enrollment. 


tm 
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500 | YY, time 
1000 1 1 full time 
2000 2 1 full time 


Minimum Staff 

Full possibility for guidance and 
stimulation of young people’s reading 
needs a full-time librarian and a cleri- 
cal assistant in a school of 200. 


In schools of less than 200, there 
should be definitely scheduled part- 
time service by a_teacher-librarian 
within the school or a professional li- 
brarian who serves more than one 
school. 


Cataloging 
In any school library where the cat- 
aloging is done in that library, there 


STANDARDS 


should be a librarian and a full time 
library clerk. 

In cities where there are more than 
three junior high schools, centralized 
cataloging is advisable. 

Professional Status of Librarian 

“Librarian” refers to a professionally 
trained librarian who has qualified for 
the California State credential in Li- 
brarianship. 

The librarian should have depart- 
ment head status. 


BUDGET 

In general, the budget should be 
large enough to maintain a minimum 
collection of five books per child en- 
rolled in the school with seven books 
as a goal to be reached as soon as pos- 
sible. 

During the first three to five vears 
of the library a minimum of $5.00 per 
pupil per vear should be allotted to 
provide the basic collection. There- 
after, the minimum annual appropria- 
tion to cover books, periodicals, bind- 
ing and supplies should be not less 
than $2.50 to $3.00 per pupil per vear. 

There should be separate budgets 
for library books, periodicals, binding 
and supplies, texts and audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


Book Collection 

While the number of books will 
vary greatly in schools of different 
sizes with different instructional 
methods, it seems safe to say that for 
satisfactory library service the follow- 
ing proportions for the book collec- 
tion are recommended: 


School Number of | Number of 
Enrollment — Titles Volumes 
500 3500 5000 
1000 5000 7000 
1500 6000 8000 
2000 7000 10,000 
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The number of duplicates of much 
used titles in large schools should be 
adequate to serve course of study 
needs. Sets of supplementary texts 
should not be considered a part of the 
library book collection. 

The collections should be kept up 
to date and in good condition by con- 
tinuous discarding, binding and addi- 
tion of new titles. There should be a 
larger budget the vears encyclopedias 
are replaced. 


Periodicals and Newspapers 


These constitute a valuable source 
of up to date reference material, cur- 
riculum enrichment and recreational 
reading. The importance of periodi- 
cals requires that every school library 
subscribe to as many as meet the needs 
of the school. A magazine indexing 
service should be provided. A junior 
high school of 500 enrollment should 
subscribe to at least 30 magazines. As 
the enrollment increases, the number 
of subscriptions should be propor- 
tionately increased. 

It is desirable that each school li- 
brary subscribe to one local paper and 
one presenting news on a state and na- 
tional level. 


Encyclopedias 


A library needs three or more sets 
of recent edition. 


Dictionaries 


A library should have one or more 
unabridged dictionaries of recent edi- 
tion. 


Globe of the World 


Every library should have one 16- 
inch globe. 


Pamphlets 


Pamphlets are a useful source of re- 
cent information. They should be or- 
ganized as a part of the library collec- 
tion. 


Material should be added regu- 
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MINIMUM TENTATIVE STANDARDS 


larly as need arises and promptly 
withdrawn when no longer useful. 


Audio-Visual Materials 

These materials include films, film 
strips, recordings, study prints, slides, 
charts, music, maps. If the library is 
to be the center for such material, 
then provision should be made for ad- 
ditional housing, equipment and per- 
sonnel to handle this material. 


HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 


At the junior high school level a 
greater uniformity in library planning 
can be achieved than would be pos- 
sible on the other three levels because 
the general pattern of these schools is 
the same. 

Similar average enrollment. Enroll- 
ments of junior high schools in the 
state range from 800 to 2100. Ideally 
the enrollment of a junior high should 
not exceed 1500 and most of these 
schools do not exceed this figure. 

Similar locations. A\\ are located in 
the rapidly growing larger metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Similar instructional programs. The 
same age levels are offered like pro- 
grams of instruction. 

Similar work. Much of the work 
done by pupils in all junior high li- 
braries is done in “class units.” 


Location 

The library should be centrally lo- 
cated, easily accessible to faculty and 
students, remote from playgrounds, 


music department and near academic 
subject classrooms. 


Entrances 


An outside entrance facilitates de- 
liveries and allows students to enter li- 
brary directly. An inside entrance is 
provided for access from corridor. 
Types of Room Facilities 


Essential room facilities are a read- 
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ing room, librarian’s office, workroom, 
conference room, and a storage space 
for supplies, magazines, etc. 

Reading Room—Physical Features 
SIZE. Minimum seating capacity to 
provide for two “largest classes” plus 
20, or approximately 100 people; 25 
square feet of floor space per read- 
er; flexible floor plan which will per- 
mit adjustments to future demands. 
A rectangular room which is not too 
long is easier to plan but L shaped ar- 
rangements work out well in reading 
rooms that are used by groups. 
FLOOR. Noiseless floor covering. 
CEILING AND WALLS. 
cal ceiling and wall material. 
LIGHTING. Adequate natural light, 
with satisfactory window blinds to 
avoid glare and ample artificial light 
when needed; non-glare fixtures and 
for economy and efficiency, lights on 
inner side controlled by separate 
switches from those on window side. 
VENTILATION. — Ventilation by 
means of low windows is desirable, 
otherwise quiet artificial ventilation 
is acceptable. 

HEATING. Heating units so placed 
that they do not take up needed shelv- 
ing space. 

EXITS. Number of entrances and 
exits held to minimum needed for 
safety. Conform with building code. 
ARRANGEMENT. Arrangement 
and manner of furnishing aesthetically 
satisfying with attractive colors and 
practical for use. 


Acousti- 


Reading Room— 

Furniture and Equipment 
SHELVING. Adjustable shelves along 
all available space sufficient to care for 
average of 10 books per pupil en- 
rolled, allowing 8 books per linear 
foot. Seven foot shelving is most eco- 
nomical. Hinged bulletin boards may 
be used on upper two shelves provid- 


ing storage space if height seems too 
great for the reach of some pupils. 
The bottom shelf may be tilted. 
CHAIRS. Sturdy, of standard make 
which are comfortable and induce 
ood posture; 18” in height and with 
gliders. 
TABLES. Sturdy, of standard make, 
without drawers or aprons and with 
gliders; 30” in height; to seat not more 
than 6. Allow 30” or more per table 
length per reader. 
CIRCULATION DESK. Standard li- 
brary circulation desk placed to com- 
mand view of the reading room and 
near the main entrance. 
CARD CATALOG. Standard sec- 
tional card catalog cabinet of 30 draw- 
ers. 
BOOK TRUCKS. Standard library 
book truck with rubber wheels. 
VERTICAL FILES. Several vertical 
files, legal and letter size. 
MISCELLANEOUS. Stands for dic- 
tionaries and atlases; Small stools for 
use with lower shelves; Metal book 
ends and label holders; Bulletin boards 
in library and glass case in corridor 
outside of library; Locked sectional 
book case with a glass door for care 
of valuable articles and materials; Dis- 
play case built into the wall in the cor- 
ridor near the outside door of the li- 
brary. 


oC 
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Workroom—Location 

Adjacent to and directly connected 
with reading room and with easy 
supervision from circulation desk in 
reading room. 
Workroom—Physical Features 
SIZE. 200 to 230 square feet. 
LIGHTING. Good lighting, both 
natural and artificial. 
BUILT-IN FEATURES. (1) Sink, 
approximately 21°x31”, with hot and 
cold running water. (2) Double elec- 
trical outlet at table height and con- 
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MINIMUM TENTATIVE STANDARDS 





venient to work table; electrical out- 
lets on all walls. (3) Shelves for stor- 
age of magazines and books in process; 
shelves for maps. (4) Locked cup- 
boards and drawers for storage of 
books and mending supplies. (5) 
Storage space for posters and large 
maps, storage space for vases, jars, etc. 
(6) Utilize all other wall space for 
shelves. 

VENTILATION. Adequate heating 
and ventilation to meet approved stan- 
dards. 


Workroom—Furniture and Equipment 
FURNITURE. Work table or ledge 
at convenient height with four or five 
chairs. Linoleum table top is recom- 
mended for mending and pasting. 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT. 
Small stepladder for reaching highest 
shelves; paper cutter; electric stylus 
for marking books; typewriter and 
typewriter table and chair; catalog 
cabinet file of ten or 
for shelflist. 
Librarian's Office 
Furniture and Equipment 
FURNITURE. Librarian’s desk and 
swivel chair and one or more ad- 
ditional chairs. 
EQUIPMENT. Shelving with enclos- 
ed section that may be locked; locker 
for coats and hats of library staff; 
telephone, outside and to all class- 
rooms; waste basket, vertical file, legal 
size; typewriter and typewriter table 
and chair; one or more electrical out- 
lets. 
Conference Room— 
Location 

Adjacent to reading room with en- 
trances from that room. 
Conference Room— 
Physical Features 
SIZE. Seating space for 10 to 15 per- 
sons. 


more drawers 





PARTITION. The wall separating 
the conference room from the read- 
in room should be glass to permit 
supervision from reading room. 
LIGHTING AND VENTILA- 
TION. Standard and adequate. 


Conference Room— 
Furniture and Equipment 

Shelving for materials; maps and 
bulletin board space; furnishings that 
harmonize with reading room. 


Textbook Room 

The library is sometimes considered 
the materials center of the school. Un- 
der this plan the librarian may have 
administrative supervision of the text- 
book collection. In this case it must 
be noted that (1) trained and highly 
paid teacher or librarian time should 
not be wasted on clerical tasks in the 
textbook room. Adequate clerical help 
to care for and circulate the textbooks 
is a necessity, and (2) textbooks may 
never be stored in the library, but 
should be housed in a room in close 
proximity to the library. 


Textbook Room— 

Furniture and Equipment 
FURNITURE. Desk and work table. 
SHELVING. — Sufficient adjustable 
shelving to accomodate 25,000 texts; 
wall and stack shelving. 
EQUIPMENT. Step stools and lad- 
ders for reaching highest shelves; 
Dutch door with side charging coun- 
ter for checking in and out of books 
to students; shelf list catalog cabinet 
of one or more drawers; built-in coun- 
ter for sorting books; electrical outlet 
near work table; typewriter, typewrit- 
er table and chair; adequate lighting, 
heating and ventilation; standard li- 
brary book truck; electrical stylus for 
marking books. 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Minimum TENTATIVE STANDARDS 


PERSONNEL 


Factors Controlling Size of Staff 

1. Number of teachers and pupils to 
be served. 

2. Nature of the service required. 


wn 


. Amount and nature of organiza- 
tional work (extent to which cata- 
loging, ordering, processing of 
books is done by central agency 
outside school). 

4. Library attendance and circulation 
(not enrollment). 

. Type of school (academic, tech- 
nical, experimental). 

6. Size of book collection. 

. Housing of library (one room or 
more, rooms adjacent or separated). 

. Philosophy of school program: Use 
of books and libraries in school 
program; Amount of library work 
involved in school assignments; 
Program of library instruction to 
the school in general and to li- 
brary student assistants. 


wn 
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Personnel Chart 


Enrollment Librarians Clerks 
200 1 Y, time 
500 1 Y time 
1000 l 1 
2000 2 ] 

2500 3 l 
3000 3 1 or more 


Minimum Staff 

Full possibility for guidance and 
stimulation of young people’s reading 
needs a full-time librarian and a cleric- 
al assistant in a school of 200. 


In schools of less than 200, there 
should be definitely scheduled part- 
time service by a teacher-librarian 
within the school or a_ professional 
librarian who serves more than one 
school. 


Cataloging 


In any school library where the ca- 
taloging is done in that school, there 
should be a librarian and a full-time 
library clerk. 

In cities where there are more than 
three high schools, centralized cata- 
loging is advisable. 


Professional Status of Librarian 
“Librarian” refers to a profession- 
ally trained librarian who has qualified 
for the California State credential in 
librarianship. 
The librarian should have depart- 
ment head status. 


BUDGET 


It is essential to have a deiinite 
amount allotted to the library each 
year. A basic collection should be 
five to eight books per pupil in any 
school, with a larger number if pos- 
sible, up to a total collection of ten 
thousand titles. 

The amount allotted for purchase 
of books and magazines, binding and 
supplies, should be $2.50 per pupil as 
a minimum with extra amounts for 
replacements of encyclopedias, etc. 

A larger budget is needed to es- 
tablish a new library than to main- 
tain one which has been in service 
for a number of years. A library in 
a small school should have a larger 
budget per pupil to provide an ade- 
quate basic collection of books. 

The budget for schools which op- 
erate on a six-four-four plan or which 
combine the high school and junior 
college should follow the regular stan- 
dards as far as possible. 

If audio-visual materials and text- 
books are under the supervision of the 
librarian, there should be separate 
housing, budget and personnel for each 
activity. 
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MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


Book Collection 

There should be a basic book col- 
lection of ten books per pupil in a 
school with an enrollment of 100 to 
200 pupils. Large schools should have 
at least seven books per pupil. An 
active book collection for the largest 
library should probably not exceed 
10,000. titles. 

A continuous process of discarding, 
and replacing of the most useful books 
is necessary. 

Periodicals and Newspapers 
For effective reference work, at 


leagt es to 25 magazines are needed in 
schaa@ls of 200 to 500 pupils. Where 
theegiollment is 500 or more, there 
sh . be an increasing number of 


pefigdicals with duplication as needed. 
Subscriptions should be on a 12 months 
basis. 

One local and one national news- 
paper are necessary on a school year 
basis. 

Encyclopedias 

Three or more sets of encyclopedias 
of recent edition should be in every 
high school. 


Dictionaries 

There should be two or more un- 
abridged dictionaries of recent edition 
and one 16 inch globe of the world. 


Pamphlets 

Pamphlets and picture files should 
be maintained and funds for quick 
purchase should be available through- 
out the year. 


HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT 


Location 


The library should be centrally lo- 
cated, near study and activity units 
with which it is most closely associa- 
ted; remote from shops, playgrounds 
and music departments. 


MINIMUM TENTATIVE STANDARDS 
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The library should be placed where 
expansion is possible, avoiding loca- 
tions between stairways and perma- 
nent bearing walls. 


There should be exposures to the 
north and east for natural lighting. 


Reading Room—Physical Features 
SIZE. Seating capacity for no more 
than 100 students, enough for two 
classes and a few from other classes 
and study halls. There should be 25 
square feet of floor space per student 
with 3600 square feet maximum. The 
room should be rectangular, the length 
twice the width. 


FLOOR. Noiseless floor covering. 


CEILING. Acoustical ceiling mater- 
ial with entry hall or foyer similarly 
equipped. 


WALLS. Unbroken wall space below 
seven feet to allow for maximum shelv- 
ing space. Provide asbestos protect- 
ion for books if shelving is near heat- 
ing equipment. 


LIGHTING. The windows should 
equal 20 to 25 per cent of the floor 
space area. High windows are de- 
sirable to conserve wall space with a 
few low “view windows”. Artifical 
lighting should meet accepted standard 
of 20’ to 25’ candles at reading surface. 
Lights above line of vision should be 
indirect or semi-direct type. Venetian 
blinds or outside louvers on windows 
are recommended. There should be 
electrical outlets on all walls. 


VENTILATION. Ventilate by 
means of windows when possible, 
otherwise air conditioning is recom- 
mended, with air vents and intakes 
placed on wall in such a position as 
not to waste shelf space. 

HEATING. 
preferable. 
pipes. 


Forced air heating is 
Avoid use of radiators or 
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WOODWORK AND _ TRIM. Use 
woodwork of hard woods in light 
shades to reflect at least 60 per cent 
of the light. 

EXITS. Conform with building code. 
Place doors so that a corridor through 
the library is not created and super- 
vision from the circulation desk is 
possible. 

BOOK SLOT. Place in convenient lo- 
cation, usable when the library is 
closed. A book slot opening into a 
closet is desirable. 


Reading Room— 
Furniture and Equipment 


SHELVING. Adjustable unit shelv- 
ing made in open face standardized 
sections by library furniture supply 
house. 

MEASUREMENTS. Length: Never 
more than 3’ between uprights; Thick- 
ness of shelf: At least %”; Depth: 8” 
or standard size, 10-12” for oversized 
books, 12” for periodicals; Space be- 
tween shelves: At least 10”; Total 
height of shelving: 7’; Capacity: Allow 
for 8-10 books per pupil, 8 books per 
linear foot. 

CHAIRS. Standard make, of comfor- 
table, sturdy construction with plain, 
simple lines, saddle seat and curved 
back; 18” in height; gliders on all 
chairs. 

TABLES. Standard make, of sturdy 
construction; 30” in height; without 
aprons; Dimensions: 5’ x 7’6”. Allow 
30” or more per table length for each 
student with never more than 6 stu- 
dents at one table. A few individual 
reading desks are desirable. Include a 
table for Readers Guide. Finish of all 
tables should be dull, without glare. 
CIRCULATION DESK. Standard 
unit equipment, placed to command 
good view of exits, fitted with stand- 
ard filing space and drawers, sect- 
ional charging trays, cash drawer, stor- 


age space for returned books, cup- 
board space; standing height, 39”; sur- 
face protected by sheet of glass on top 
of desk. A reserve book section is ad- 
visable near the circulation desk. 
CARD CATALOG. Standing sec- 
tional units from firm specializing in 
library furniture, 30 drawers a min- 
imum at the beginning. 

BOOK TRUCKS. At least 3 of good 
wood construction, with rubber 
bumpers 

VERTICAL FILES. At least 3, legal 
size, 3-drawer units. 
MISCELLANEOUS. Stands for dic- 
tionaries and atlases; metal book ends 
and label holders; bulletin boards; @is- 
play shelves; shelving stools, 2 orfit®re; 
one locked glass case for speci#®col- 
lections. 


the * 
Workroom and Storage—Location 


Place with access to reading room 
and to outside corridor for direct de- 
liveries to workroom; adjacent to li- 
brarian’s office for supervision. 


Workroom and Storage— 

Physical Features 

SIZE. At least 400 square feet. 
LIGHTING. Outside lighting and 
adequate artificial lighting at counter 
working level. Finish on walls and 
ceiling in light color. 

BUILT-IN FEATURES. (1) For- 
mica covered counter with large sink 
equipped with hot and cold water. 
(2) Double electric outlets at each 
end of the work area. (3) Hot plate 
for heating glue, etc. (4) Cupboards 
with toe space provided at the bottom: 
At least one storage cupboard for tall 
vases and large equipment; a section 
equipped with shallow trays, one of 
which should be cork lined for storage 
of Mitten letters; at least one drawer 
with dividers for small items; one 
large cupboard for supplies; and a coat 
closet. 
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VENTILATION. 
tilation is essential. 
Workroom and Storage— 
Furniture and Equipment 
FURNITURE. Work table with li- 
noleum top; + or 5 chairs; step ladder 
or stool. 
SHELVING. Standard, adjustable, for 
regular size books; shelving 12” deep, 
7’ high, for bound magazines. All 
available wall space should be utilized 
for shelving of books. 
MISCELLANEOUS. Paper cutter; 
electric stylus; stapler; one or more 
typewriters; typewriter table and 
chair. 
Librarian's Office—Location 

Direct access to both reading room 
and workroom. 
Librarian’s Office—Physical Features 
SIZE. 10’ x 12’ minimum. 
LIGHTING. Standard. 


Good cross ven- 


VENTILATION. Cross ventilation. 























Osswald, Sondergaard, Reed 


real situations . . 


MY DOG LADDDIE 
BIDDY AND THE DUCKS 
FRISKY THE GOAT 
LITTLE WHITE RABBIT 
THE LITTLE CROW 





















182 SECOND STREET 


MINIMUM TENTATIVE STANDARDS 


“lwo Yeu Sooke tu 


OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS 


Fun for Fidelia and Maybelle the Donkey 


Lively stories, with limited and well graduated vocab- 
ulary, showing children and their favorite animals in 
. These attractive and inexpensive 
booklets provide much needed variety for directed or 
free reading in the primary grades. 


SHADOW THE CAT 
PEANUTS THE PONY 
HUNDREDS OF TURKEYS 
FUN FOR FIDELIA 
MAYBELLE THE DONKEY 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Librarian's Office— 
Furniture and Equipment 
Adjustable shelving on all 


wall 
spaces; office desk and two chairs; 
typewriter and typewriter table and 
chair; standard card catalog unit for 
shelf list and order file; counter for 
oversize professional materials such as 
Cunnilative Book Index. 


Conference Room—Location 


Entrance from reading room only; 
placed for supervision from reading 
room desk through glass partition. 


Conference Room—Physical Features 
SIZE. 10’ x 12’; area of 120 square 
feet. 

LIGHTING. Standard. 
VENTILATION. Cross ventilation. 


Conference Room— 
Furniture and Equipment 

Suitable table; standard wall shelv- 
ing units; small bulletin board. 
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SERVICES OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR HIGH AND SENIOR HIGH 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN ..... 
Organizes Materials For Service 


Administers a library adequately 
equipped, attractively arranged to ac- 
comodate groups and individuals; or- 
ganizes and maintains an appropriate 
collection of books and other printed 
materials for use of students and teach- 
ers; notifies students and teachers of 
new library material. 


Promotes an Active and Effective 
Reading Program 

Seeks to know reading interests of 
pupils; provides materials for varying 
interests and abilities; provides atmos- 
phere and opportunity conducive to 
reading; stimulates reading by displays 
and exhibits; cooperates with faculty 
members in the preparation of bibli- 
ographies and in the guidance of 
pupils. 


Serves in a Teaching Capacity 

Directs orientation of new pupils in 
the use of the library; directs group 
and individual instruction in the use 
of books and libraries; supervises 
group reading and research work of 
classes under teacher supervision; gives 
individual reference aid; instructs li- 
brary student assistants; directs orien- 


tation of new teachers in the use of 
the library. 


Aids in Curriculum Development 


Participates in curriculum studies; 
works with or is a member of the cur- 
riculum committee; is a member of 
state and local teacher committees; co- 
operates in development of good study 
habits in pupils; suggests enrichment 
material for courses of study; helps 
correlate the use of the library with 
textbook material. 


Contributes to Guidance Service 


Cooperates with the counselling de- 
partment in guidance service to the 
school; encourages personal investiga- 
tion and broad reading interests; helps 
promote desirable social attitudes; cul- 
tivates good work habits and skills in 
use of materials; provides books, pam- 
phlets and other information to help 
students learn about and meet the 
problems of adolescence and maturity; 
supplies occupational information and 
stimulates the examination and ex- 
ploration of it; works with honor stu- 
dents and with reading improvement 
classes. 

This program necessitates an ade- 
quate library staff. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 


Junior Literary Guild — Doubleday Prebound Juveniles 
Young People’s Division of the Literary Guild 


Garden City Books — 


Chester J. Thorne 
Box 57-E 
Pasadena, Calif. 


“Real Books” Series 


Arthur Wagstaff 
Box 1158 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Minimum TENTATIVE STANDARDS 


PERSONNEL 

Factors Controlling Size of Staff 

1. Number of students and faculty to 

be served. 

Hours library is to be open, which 

should include evenings when nec- 

essary. 

. Type of school (Academic, termi- 
nal, technical, business). 

+. Arrangement of library rooms. 

. Nature of services required (i.e., 
audio-visual or added instructional 
duties). 

6. Amount and nature of organiza- 
tional work. 

7. Rate of growth of book collection. 

Recommendations 
One professional librarian for every 

500 a.d.a. with department head status 

for Head Librarian, who should at- 

tend administrative council meetings. 
At least one full-time clerical as- 
sistant in every junior college library, 

with proportionate increase as a.d.a. 

increases. Student assistants should be 

counted in terms of their % time 


equivalent in the clerical force. 


Professional Status of Librarian 

“Librarian” refers to a professional- 
ly trained librarian who has one year 
of training in an approved library 
school, and possesses a teaching cre- 
dential qualifying the librarian to teach 
library science. 

BUDGET 


Nw 


w 


wm 


Amount 

The budget should be adequate to 
maintain a minimum collection of 10,- 
000 titles. The amount recommended 
is $10.00 per year per a.d.a. for schools 
with a.d.a. of 0-500; $8.00 per year per 
a.d.a. for schools with a.d.a. of 500- 
1000 students; $6.00 per year per a.d.a. 
for schools with a.d.a. of 1000 and 


above, and proportional decreases as 
a.d.a. increases. 
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Coverage 

The budget would not be applied to 
payment of salaries or purchase of 
equipment. The amount is to cover 
books, periodicals, binding and sup- 
plies. The budget would be expected 
to cover replacement as well as new 
book buying. Special provision should 
be made for purchase of expensive 
reference sets. 
Audio-Visual 

Where audio-visual materials and 
textbooks are included in the library 
department, they must be provided 
from a separate budget. It is agreed 
that these materials should be a part 
of the library collection, but there 
must be sufficient separation to pre- 
vent the library being a storeroom, the 
librarian a repairman. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

Book Collection 

There should be a minimum collec- 
tion of 10,000 titles, exclusively of 
duplicates, government publications 
and currently adopted textbooks, to 
meet the curricular and recreational 
needs of the particular school. 


Periodicals and Newspapers 

Periodicals constitute a valuable 
source of reference material and 
should be selected with the advice of 
faculty members in the various fields. 
The selection of periodicals, whether 
for general, cultural, recreational or 
reference use can best be determined 
by checking requests against existing 
periodical selection tools and by deter- 
mining whether or not periodicals are 
indexed in printed indexes which the 
library uses. 


Local newspapers as well as a metro- 
politan daily should be provided with 
one which gives national coverage. 
Faculty requests and curriculum needs 
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should determine whether or not for- 
eign language or other special papers 
should be provided. 
Pamphlets 

Every college library should main- 
tain a collection of up-to-date vertical 
file materials including pamphlets, 
leaflets, government publications and 
job information. 
Audio-Visual Materials 

Audio-visual materials include films, 
filmstrips, recordings, study prints, 
slides, charts, music, maps, pictures, 
museum objects and specimens, post- 
cards, etc. It is suggested that the li- 
brary be the center for this material 
if provision is made for additional 
housing, equipment and personnel to 
handle the material. 


HOUSING 

Seating Capacity 

The library should seat from 15 to 
25 per cent of the a.d.a. Some large 
groups of students who are not pri- 
marily library users, vocational and 
technological, may safely be excluded 
from the total a.d.a. figures in calcu- 
lating library seating capacity. Twen- 
ty-five to 30 square feet of floor space 
per reader should be allowed. 
Lighting 

If natural light is main source of il- 
lumination, the window areas should 
comprise 25 per cent of floor area, ex- 
cept southern exposure or very sun- 
ny climate, when it may be 20 per 
cent. 
Architecture 

The architecture should be func- 
tional, considering suitability to expan- 
sion, function and site. If it is to oc- 
cupy part of a building, it must be 
capable of being separated or isolated 
by walls or corridors from other col- 
lege activities. If it is a separate build- 
ing, it should be located at the center 
of the campus. 


Rooms and Physical Features 


The following should be included: 
Library reference-reading room, li- 
brarians’ offices, conference rooms, 
workroom with storage space for sup- 
plies and books, reserve book room if 
needed, periodical storage, janitor’s 
closet and supplies (for library only), 
staff room, stack room, faculty reading 
room, and audio-visual room if library 
is that center. Reading rooms should 
be planned for easy supervision from 
librarian’s desk. 

Acoustical treatment should be giv- 
en walls and ceilings. 


Shelving-Book Capacity 
Recommended planning is 8 vol- 
umes per linear foot of shelving based 
on eventual and optimum size book 
collection. 
SERVICE 
Any school library which is ade- 
quately organized to accomplish the 
type of program carried on in a Cali- 
fornia Junior College of today is a 
service agency. It is a center for Edu- 
cational Materials, a Teaching Agen- 
cy, a Reading Center. 


Recommendations 


Under the administration of a train- 
ed and efficient librarian, a library 
should give the following services to 
the college: 

Function as a Materials Center 

1. Select, order, catalog and maintain 
books and other library materials 
to fill needs and interests of stu- 
dents and faculty. 

2. Act as distribution agency of all li- 
brary materials. 

3. Make all resources of library easily 
accessible to students and faculty. 

4. Give frequent and periodic infor- 
mation to students, faculty and ad- 
ministrators concerning new ma- 
terials available. 
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5. Provide quarters equipped and ar- 
ranged to accomodate the groups 
and individuals who will use the 
materials. 

6. Supply all possible occupational 
and guidance material for student 
use and supplement the work of the 
counselors with library material. 


Function as a Teaching Agency 


1. Give instruction in the use of books 
and libraries to classes and indivi- 
duals. 


. Train student library assistants. 
. Give reference aid to individuals. 


> Ww VY 


Participate in curriculum develop- 
ment. 


wn 


. Cooperate with faculty members in 


MINIMUM TENTATIVE STANDARDS 


preparation of bibliographies. 


Function as a Reading Center 

1. Provide materials for various pupil 
interests and needs. 

2. Provide atmosphere and opportuni- 
ty conducive to reading. 

3. Give individual reading guidance. 

4. Call attention of faculty and stu- 


dents to new and interesting ma- 
terials. 


5. Stimulate reading by means of dis- 
plays and exhibits. 


6. Encourage broad and _ desirable 
reading interests. 

7. Stimulate use of library resources 
for solving school and_ personal 


problems. 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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STANDARDS FOR CouNTY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Specific standards for County 
School Libraries operated under the 
Office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools are not yet available. There 
are several reasons for this. These 
services are a rather recent develop- 
ment and so far little has been done 
to establish such standards; therefore 
there is no backlog of material to use 
as a basis for recommendations. The 
services have grown a little like Topsy, 
shaped by local needs and expediency. 
As a result there is great variation 
among the counties in philosophy, 
type, and extent of services. Added 
to this is the problem of geographical 
distribution, which limits the oppor- 
tunity for those concerned to meet 
and work together. The California 
School Supervisors Association and 
the California Association of School 
Administrators have been asked to co- 
operate in helping to overcome this 
difficulty and have indicated an inter- 
est. Eventually this cooperative ef- 
fort should result in a more satisfac- 
tory statement of standards even 
though the product evolves slowly. 


For these reasons only a few definite 
statements can be made about stand- 
ards for County School Libraries. We 
can cite fairly precisely our philosophy 
and what we think the qualifications 
of the librarian should be but beyond 
this it is possible only to indicate prob- 
lems and suggest some possible an- 
swers. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES 


County School Library Service has 
the same basic purpose as other school 
library service, namely to bring books 
and children together. However, this 
particular program is primarily one of 
equalization. It attempts to bring the 
same library service to small school 
districts which larger districts might 


be expected to provide. Each child 
has a right to at least minimum stand- 
ards of library service whether this 
service be supplied through a cen- 
tralized collection or a library within 
the school. For this reason the Coun- 
ty School Library has a responsibility 
for up-grading library service in all 
schools in the county and consequent- 
ly should offer consultant service to 
those districts which do not contract 
for the service in addition to the task 
of supplying materials to those which 
do contract. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE LIBRARIAN 


1. The librarian should have equal 
rank with other professional 
members of the county superin- 
tendent’s staff. This implies a 
place on the same salary scale. 


2. The librarian should have work- 
ing conditions similar to those of 
other professional staff members, 
including vacations and_ sick 
leave. 

3. In regard to training it is recom- 

mended that the county school 

librarian have a special creden- 
tial in librarianship issued by the 

State Board of Education or a 

certificate showing completion 

of a year’s work in an accredited 
library school as required by the 

California Education Code, Sec- 

tion No. 19143. In addition it is 

desirable that the librarian have 
teaching experience as well. 


4. So far as the duties of the li- 
brarian are concerned, this per- 
son should be fully responsible 
for operating the library under 
the County Superintendent of 
Schools. This includes planning 
of the program, supervision of 
personnel, and seeing that all pro- 
cedures are carried out. The li- 
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brarian also has a responsibility 
to participate actively in curricu- 
lum committees, to work in pro- 
fessional organizations, to pro- 
vide liason between the library 
and district personnel, and to in- 
terpret the library to the county 
schools staff and to field person- 
nel. The librarian must recognize 
needs in order to make the li- 
brary a functional part of the cur- 
ricular program. When time 
permits, school visits for story- 
telling, book talks, workshops, 
and consultant service are desira- 
ble. 

No formula has been worked out 
for the number of librarians or cleri- 
cal staff needed to serve a given num- 
ber of pupils from a centralized li- 
brary. Obviously the number is some- 
what dependent upon the type of pro- 
gram offered. A County Schools Li- 
brary is more than an agency for book 
distribution. Sufficient clerical help 
should be provided to allow the li- 
brarian time for professional duties. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


No standards have been established 
for materials of instruction either as 
to number or type. Several factors 
will determine the standards for any 
given situation. Are only elementary 
schools served or both elementary and 
high schools? What type of pro- 
gram is carried on in the schools serv- 
ed? Does the library give complete 
service including recreational reading 
or does it merely supply supplemen- 
tary textbooks? The quantity of cir- 
culating material may be based on the 
American Library Association mini- 
mum recommendation of five books 
per child for each district, which 
would then mean that it would be 
necessary to have books equaling more 
than five times the number of pupils 
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served in order to allow time for ex- 
change and some degree of choice. 

There is some agreement among 
workers in this field that non-circulat- 
ing materials such as encyclopedias 
and dictionaries should not be supplied 
by the County School Library al- 
though the county offices may well 
act as purchasing agent in order to 
secure the advantages of multiple pur- 
chasing. 

BUDGET 

Budget needs will depend on num- 
ber of pupils served, distance factors, 
and type of service offered. The Edu- 
cation Code provides for a minimum 
contribution from the districts of 
$50.00 per 35 average daily attendance 
or fraction thereof. There is also a 
provision in the code permitting Coun- 
ty School Service Funds to be used 
for operating the library. There is 
no legal provision, however, stating 
what percentage of the total budget 
may come from the Service Fund. It 
would be desirable, if some suggested 
formula could be worked out stating 
the relationship between district con- 
tributions to the library fund and the 
amount which is provided by County 
School Service Funds. 

No recommended per pupil expen- 
diture for books has been developed. 
To maintain adequate service, how- 
ever, at least one book per child should 
be added each year. Since many coun- 
ties still do not have adequate book 
collections, more than this amount 
should be allowed until such time as 
these collections become adequate. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


No. specific recommendations re- 
garding housing have been made nor 
can they be made in detail as long as 
the services vary so much from coun- 
ty to county. However, the follow- 
ing generalizations can be made: there 
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should be space enough to shelve the 
complete collection even though most 
of it is in circulation 80°. of the vear. 
Standard library stacks as well as bins 
for sets of books are needed. There 
must be work space for shipping, cata- 
loging, processing, charging, discharg- 
ing and mending. Lighting in work 
areas and in stacks should be the mini- 
mum number of foot-candles recom- 
mended for any classroom or office. 
There should be a sink with running 
water and enough electrical outlets 
to care for equipment. Furniture will 
depend upon the size of staff and other 
local requirements. Provision of a 
work area for teachers who come to 
view materials is important. 


It is desirable whenever possible that 
the library be housed close to the 
Audio-Visual Service to facilitate joint 
shipping of both types of materials. 


Library and Text Book 


REBINDING 


MENDING STRIPS: 
Onion Skin 
Map Bond 
BOOKBINDER’S PASTE: 
Gallon 
Quart 
(in glass) 
Gallon 
Quart 
RED ROPE MANILA: 
Price list on 
application 
BOOK LACQUER: 
Gallon @ 
Quart @ 
Pint @ 


PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 


770 East Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





If the offices of the supervisory staff 
are in the same building it will encour- 
age a closer cooperation between these 
staff members and the Library staff. 


Because of the peculiar nature of 
these libraries, there are other stand- 
ards necessary which do not apply to 
individual school libraries. These are 
some problems which need to be 
studied: 


1. Would it be desirable, if the law 
permitted, to supply partial serv- 
ice to some districts? 


2. Would it be feasible in large dis- 
tricts for the County School Li- 
brary to provide the mechanics, 
such as purchasing and catalog- 
ing, while the district provides 
the housing and personnel for a 
library room within the school? 


. What are the advantages of oper- 
ating School Library Services un- 
der the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools? Are these 
advantages common to all coun- 
ties? 


wn 


In counties where School Library 
Service is still provided by the 
County Free Library, should the 
responsibility be assumed by 
the County Superintendent of 
Schools? If so, at what point? 


It is apparent that acceptable stand- 
ards for County School Libraries are 
far from final definition. But the prob- 


‘lem has been recognized and work is 


in progress. Accomplishment will 
come through experimentation and co- 
operative exploration of the problem. 
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Each library presents individual problems. For use 
where a changeable floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. Where the book 
storage area is to be permanently located, Ames Multi- 
tier Bookstack construction should be considered. 


Without obligation, Ames’ experienced library equipment 
engineers will study your problems and recommend the 
equipment which meets your needs at the lowest possible 
cost. Your inquiries are invited. 


— UWRAMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street - San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT 


An Experimental Vocational Library 


Open files on four legs and wheels 
are a part of the equipment of an ex- 
perimental vocational library recently 
established at Franklin High School in 
Los Angeles under the direction of the 
librarian, Mrs. Jean Sandlie and other 
members of the faculty. The vocation- 
al library is modeled after that of the 
Belmont Advisement Center of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. The special 
pieces of equipment, including the 
mobile files, movable book cases and a 
special wall display rack were built 
by the school carpenter who supplied 
the specifications. 

All vocational material outside of 
bound books is classified according to 
the Science Research Associates sys- 
tem. This includes seventy-five head- 
ings with a folder for each heading. 
Material is classified and placed in the 


SERVING 


The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 


as 


LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


Valley Library Bindery 


Fresno, California 





proper folder. Each folder contains a 
check-out sheet to be used by students. 
There is an alphabetical and numerical 
index to both jobs and folders with 
names of jobs typed in small letters and 
names of folders in capitals. 


These folders are placed in order in 
several wooden files so that they can 
be wheeled about and materials can 
be used by several people at the same 
time. 

SPECIFICATIONS 
Open File on Four Legs and Wheels 
17”x 184%” 
284%” high 
7%,’ deep 
Wall Rack 
+ high 
1,” deep 
Rails are 144” 


Since 1896 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


BOOKMENDING 
MATERIALS 


Prompt Shipment on All 
Library Supplies and Furniture. 
See our Catalog 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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This was the Snow Library at Orleans, Mass. 
Completely gutted by fire, it suffered a 
double loss. Not only was its collection of 
Cape Cod documents and memorabilia re- 
duced to ashes, but lost too was the library’s 
shelf list. The destruction of the shelf list, 
and consequent inability to prove exact loss, 


resulted in a low insurance settlement. 


Remington Rand certified-fire-safe insu- 
lated equipment would have guaranteed an 
intact shelf list: would have provided hous- 


ing for at least the choice pieces of Snow 
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This could have been your library... .| 
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Library’s irreplaceable historical treasure. 

Think a moment. A library is so easily 
destroyed by fire—its treasures are so inflam- 
mable. If your own library’s shelf list, and 
other important documents, records, and 
historical treasures are not safe from the 
ravages of fire, your community may suffer 
an appalling loss, should fire’ strike. 

For details on the Snow Library disaster, 
and information about protecting your 
library’s valuables with certified-fire-safe 


equipment, send for sheet SC 737. 


629 E. 30th St., Los Angeles, Calif. or 
41 First St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





A. A. S. L. COMMITTEE NAMED 


Members of the A.A.S.L. General 
Planning Committee for the Los An- 
geles meeting of A.L.A., June 21-26, 
have been announced by Lois Fannin 
and Elizabeth Williams, co-chairmen 
of A.A.S.L. events. The following 
school librarians and supervisors will 
be active in setting the scene for tra- 
ditional California hospitality: 

Long Beach Schools: Alice Marie 
Garrison, Mildred Bakke, Ariel Steph- 
ens, Hazel Zimmerman, Irene Rich, 
Marjorie Ray; Los Angeles City 
Schools: Marjorie Schramling, Flor- 
ence Riniker, Jean Galehouse, Lois 
Fetterman (Program Chairman), 
Thelma Taylor, Elizabeth Reining, 
Mildred Frary, Ann Molloy, Vera 
Walls; Los Angeles County Schools: 
Alice Lewis; Santa Monica City 
Schools: Margaret Jackson; Riverside 
Schools: Mildred Brown, Myrtle 
Haughn; San Francisco Public 


BOOKS 


Books of All Publish- 
ers supplied to Schools 
and Libraries. 





Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOh SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 





Schools:Geraldine Ferring,; Univer- 
sity of Southern California, School of 
Library Science: Dr. Frances L. Spain; 
Santa Barbara City Schools: Alice 
Torkelson; San Diego City Schools: 
Mary Collins. 

Among the tentative plans for the 
week long meeting are an A.A.S.L. 
luncheon on Monday, June 22, open 
board meeting, A.A.S.L. state assem- 
bly and the Newbery-Caldecott din- 
ner on Tuesday, June 23; state as- 
sembly breakfast and scheduled free 
time on Wednesday, June 24; A.A.S. 
L. major program and library school 
dinners on Thursday, June 25; A.A.S. 
L. committee meetings, authors’ tea 
and A.A.S.L. board dinner on Friday, 
June 26. 

A.L.A. meetings will be divided be- 
tween the Biltmore Hotel and the new 
Statler. General sessions will be held 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium. 





WORLD YOUTH 


Geographic Adventure Stories 
For Boys and Girls 
(ages 9-14) 


UNIQUE IN ITS FIELD 


For 1953 the Editor has in hand ex- 
citing and informative adventures laid 
in: Arabia, Africa, Europe, the Near 
Fast, Far East, North and South 
America. Legends and animal stories, 
etc., etc. 


Illustrated with maps — drawings, ex- 
cellent photographs. 
Our authors are top-ranking profes- 
sionals in the older juvenile field. 
Published monthly (except July, 
August) 


$3.50 ten months (4.00 abroad) 


World Youth, Inc. 


Los Gatos, California 
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LIBRARIANS ABROAD 


Marion Horton, past president of 
S.L.A.C. is now A.L.A. Consultant in 
the International Youth Library in 
Munich, Germany. Of her appoint- 
ment she writes: 


“My first work as A.L.A. Consult- 
ant is to go over the collection of 
American books, remove any not up 
to standard, and list the titles that are 
lacking. This will take some time, as 
the library is very unbalanced. Any 
library depending on gifts would be, 
but it seems strange to have no copy 
of the Hundred Dresses, no Blue Wil- 
low, only one Wilder title. There is 
only an author catalog—author list 
really—no class numbers! So there is 
much organizing to do.” 


Nance O’NEALL, past president of 
Southern Section and now a Ful- 
bright teacher at Pierce College, El- 
leniko, Greece, wirtes of going to Ka- 
vala as a library specialist to consult 
with the librarian in the U.S.I.S. cen- 
ter there and to make a talk followed 
by the film The Impressionable 
Years. Of the library and the prob- 
lems Nance writes: “The whole li- 
brary is about the size of an ordinary 
store. There are about six hundred 
books in English and about one hun- 
dred in Greek. Of course, there are 
magazines and pamphlets. All these 
are by American authors and all stress 
American life and customs. The Greek 
books are translations. After all, it is 
an American center. There was a 
children’s section and there are sup- 
posed to be some fine picture books 
there. I have seen a list of the hold- 
ings and know what should be there. 
The difficulty is that the books in the 
children’s section are all gone. They 
have been borrowed—legally of course. 
At one time when the librarian had 
twenty people stacked around her 
desk, I took four Greek speaking chil- 
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California Librarians: 


To do the best job for your library, you 
need a copy of HUNTTING’S 1952 STAND- 
ARD JUVENILE CATALOG which includes 
over 6,000 titles offered in four styles of 
bindings, with helpful commendations of 
book selecting organizations indicated. 


If you are not already on our mailing 
list, send for your copy today. 


Also, available on request: 


HUNTTING’S CATALOG of NEW JUVENILES 
An annotated list, issued each 


Spring and Fall 
HUNTTING’S MONTHLY LIST 


Includes, with comments, current 
Adult Fiction and Non-Fiction 


THE H.R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 








We have the largest stock of 
used and new school and college 
books on the West Coast. 





e Many Out-of-Print Books in Stock 


e Library Discount to Libraries and 
Librarians 


e Remainders and Trade Books at 
special prices 


e Mail orders handled promptly 


e Try our Out-of-Print Search 
Service ; 


CAMPUS 
TEXTBOOK 
EXCHANGE 


2470 Bancroft Way 


“Berkeley's BIG Book Store” 











Librarians 
and Teachers... 


Send for complete information, 
and reprint from. . 


NEW 
1953 
EDITION 


of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Write now to... 


FRANK J. WEBBER 


Educational Division 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 


6404 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28 


BOOKBINDING 
For Libraries and Schools 


Our exclusive specialty since 1909 





MAGAZINES | substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated buck- 
ram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 





EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
“We Know How” 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 
COMPANY 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 








dren to the shelves to try to find some- 
thing to give them. I took one book 
from the shelves in the approved fash- 
ion, to try to interest the children in 
it and before I could pull the book 
from the shelf and open it, the child 
had taken the book and was ready to 
check it out. Now I realize as well 
as the next person that those children 
could not read English, but they were 
eager to borrow our books and look 
at the pictures, and eager to have li- 
brary cards in this new adventure. 
(The center has not been open quite 
one month, had 450 borrowers and 
circulates 125 books a week. All this 
in a town which does not have 100 
people who can read English.) All 
day long people sit and look at the 
magazines or thumb through The AI- 
bum of American History or some- 
thing similar. The hours from 4:30 to 
6:00 are for children, but they are 
there all day long and many of the 
urchins just hang around outside when 
the adult hour comes. I am not a 
person who is too easily upset, but 
when I went to bed that night, I had 
a ghastly nightmare for I saw what 
two straight days of such a life could 
do to me. I have vet to spend one 
whole day in a library and try to 
keep the people who are at the desk 
waiting for help satisfied. I saw peo- 
ple ten and twelve deep around that 
desk innumerable times a day. I an- 
swered reference problems for three 
officials in a local tobacco company— 
“Where shall I send my boy to school 
when he goes to Texas next year?”; 
“What is the best book I can get to 
begin learning English.” . . . In the 
evening, it was time to face my audi- 
ence. Now I had better tell you that 
in addition to the library these Amer- 
ican centers have film showings and 
sponsor lectures, distribute pamphlets 
telling of American ways, etc. I was 
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the first person since the opening 
events and I was mighty frightened. 

I gave my talk paragraph by para- 
graph and the librarian read the Greek 
the same way. In that way there was 
no long wait for either language group 
... Then came the film, /mpression- 
able Years. It is a moving account of 
Kathleen, too young to go to school, 
but who wants to be a library borrow- 


NOTES 


Our Professional Status 


A.L.A. is coming to California! It 
is vitally important that California 
school librarians show wide support of 
their national organization. I’m well 
aware that most of us average $50 or 
more a year in dues to local, state and 
national organizations as teachers and 
library specialists. I’m also aware that 
this sum of money doesn’t return in 
tangible form like an exchange for 
merchandise. We're not dealing in 
merchandise. We're concerned with 
the minds of children and young 
people in a field that we would give 
our very souls to make universal—ed- 
ucation. As individuals, we are only 
as strong as is our understanding of 
our profession as a whole. Our per- 
sonal interest and participation in its 
activities provides the strength that 
justifies our status as a profession. 

The office of the A.A.S.L. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mrs. Rachael de An- 
gelo at A.L.A. headquarters, 50 East 
Huron, St., Chicago, will provide in- 
formation on the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians and any of 
the fifteen committees engaged in vi- 
tal work for your benefit. 

School Libraries 


Welcome to School Libraries, the 
official publication of A.A.S.L. Form- 
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er. She must be able to write her 
name in the borrower's book and that 
is beyond her. With the youngster 
we discover a children’s room, story 
hour books and people. The language 
is beautiful—poetic in its structure and 
in its choice of words. There were 
tears in many eyes and I was fiercely 
proud of being a librarian, though I 
had never been a children’s librarian.” 


P — SLIPS 


erly the Newsletter, it has a new six 
by nine format. Sybil Baird, Indian 
Springs School, Helena, Alabama, is 
chairman of the editorial committee. 
The contents stresses national school 
library news. 
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MARADOR 


Challenger 


FLEXIBLE BINDER 


On every ocean and continent, except Africa, Matador 
Binders serve with distinction under conditions ranging 
from the Library of Congress to U.S. Navy troopships. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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for only 2¢ 
witH BOOK-SAVER 


Quick, easy to use, economical 
liquid plastic 


Thorough testing has proved that in minutes 

and for just a few pennies, with Book-Saver, 

you—anyone that can handle a brush—can 

effectively repair ripped bindings, loose signa- 

tures, or torn pages. Even binds magazines 

together. The transparent, tough, flexible film 

formed by Book-Saver is not weakened by 

time or hardest day-after-day use. It is the 

only book repair material you need! You Book-Saver 

don’t need tapes, threads, glues. Used and is the original 

enthusiastically endorsed by thousands of Book-Saver is the result of 

school, university, and public libraries over a decade of intensive 

throughout the country, because it slashes re- laboratory study and thorough 

binding and replacement costs. Try it and ee 
: ; research assures the profes- 

see how safe, quick and easy it is to make sional librarian of advanced 

repairs with Book-Saver. Mail coupon for products of superior quality 

trial size bottle, brush, and illustrated tech- and proved worth. 

nique booklet. 


DELKOTE, INC. 
Special Offer! BOX 574, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


DEPT. BC-11 
Send a trial size bottle of Book-Saver at 
only $1.95 (plus postage) , FREE technique 
booklet and brush. Send invoice later. 
Library 

Address 


City 





